















= “THE SILK CULTURE. 
& ..-The importance of the subject to which it re-}'- 
| ates, the time required for making the necessary 
' preparations, in rearing the ‘gainer buildi ae 


eS ag, Pasa ge 82. 
- the houses, and acquiring dexterity in all the} We insert, in the present voted 
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ye : 


a ver 








various operations connected with the manafac-(eresg and useful letier of 
£ pie Sha Sepioeestiaas of the ‘practicability of 
| success afforded by the actival experiments which |e. = 19's countr Jacts to wi 
| have been eaabic Connectiedt aaa other. parts: spine rp Important and encouragin 
__ 6f the United States—and the vast benefits which |°5 °2¥° he means and disposition of 
| would’résilt to Tennessee from. the ‘extensive ays eminent e ibe pag of taatied =: 
* and successful culture of silk, will, Wwe trust, be [argos Set in. ab orchard of mulberry at 
| deewed-'a s®flicient apology for occupying, se $F, Face 5,00 fact ee etal “This, “to 
| latgo'a portion of the present number with the). (> ite bet Paricl arly imvestigated 
med articls from that valuable paper the p°C M#y seem am exaggerated, if net ‘sts 
' Américan Farmor end Gardener. nm. . To us, however, + appears to be ‘great! 
under the amount which may, by judicious man 


It wjll be seen by the letter of Judge Spencer of * sen ce 
ew York, one of the most talented men in the|"8°™ePt be realised from an orchard of twenty 
acres thus planted. . — - Eg 


nation, that the subject has attracted the attsn- Ww d with bi oie et 

tion of our most enlightened and patriotic citizens, |. th me please Fieicn _ nis suggestion, of ae 

and that tliey are animated by-azeal for the ex-|'"8 ‘he culture of silk in Alms-houses, a 
been, for several months, contemplating 1 


tension of the silk culture which nothing short of ting & proposition to thet eect to Une eileen 


_ a firm conviction of its great importance to the wey 3 en ae ee 
prosperity Ol the country could have excited.— Sine ee Baltimore city and county: 
We.do trust, that at least the enterprising and : ving dleatiw ; pres ag ve! the “sub, 

wealthy farmers.of Tennessee will without de-|'° ‘ nice & ages err a” trnetee, wi 

_ lay,commence experimenis, if only on a small;°” Si Bore ony Knttesgir pap Seo fall; res” 

scale, by which the value of the silk culture a-|22" “y a pitta sat 3 8 plan ‘in our” 

- mongst us can be satisfactorily tested. Should it eats 38 ¥ ee sot — os ? ie _ . 

_ succeed to the extent which we confidently anti- ‘i a coay sa be bbiodk 00; OT seen 

_ cipate. those, who by their enterprise and public et setts h aot re ee ere os 

7 spirit; shall be the instruments of bringing it into rereidone pitta . way page AR Phen: 

_ general and, extensive operation, will ,earn for th tei " ig pa soy DORAS erto affordec 

' themselves the proud title of the benefactors of ti . fede 7 lo a. aie 
their country—besides, that they will have greatly shacks bh bride aa it ie oe the feat’: it 
promoted their own individual pecuniary inte- ti sora io aebaa j ed wee Falhe. 
sao zn _ at Bdge practicability, we hope, of our, views ax then 

From the Farmer and Gardener. colts platters ond formers Tsesorciyy, Goa 

1 . ‘ 

SILK CULTURE. the country, ate.» it rd fail vitae ns : 

SRNES: ae gE a a SO ee ject, toturn their-thoughts seriously to pi oa 
~The following remarks, on the culture of silk, ‘consideration: of the sarerasieg oul disadvantay 

Jand the propriety of intréducing it nto the Alims-'ges.which aré likely to result from th proposed. - 
se of Baltimore city and county, is most re- culture of them , Management Of the silk” 

pectfully addressed to the favorable consideta- worm; and fabrication of silk. Thisigallwede-. - 

‘tion of the Mayor and city council of Baltimore, site of them, being fully convinced that 2 Gi es 

the commissioners of Baltimore county, and the passionate examination, must inevitably lead to 

rostees for the Poor of said city ,and county, by such copvictions of uticity a8 cannot ail to raise 

-} the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener, in the up zealous, friends.in all directions... 

| fond hope, that the suggestions thrown out may _ From the facts stated by Judge Spencer, itap- 

J} Setve.to bring inte notice.a branch of indpstry pears, that silk worms have been rajsed in Wind- 































































Sfincaledlable value to the nation, and.. which, bam county, Connecticut, ever.since 1760, 8 pom _ 
he also believes, if adopted and, prosecuted with tiod of saventy- five years; that during the est a 
intelligence and energy at the Algis-house, yeas, in the town of Mansficld,in the same state, 
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000. worth of those interested, to apply them 


silk; and that in Windham county, also in| 
the same state, $500,600 worth were mults 
during the same period.—These resade 
are truly flattering, and show most conclu- 
sively, what is within the power of Amer- 
ican industry and skill to accomplish,when 
guided by well directed enterprise. 

The ~~ of silks imported into our 
country year, was $10,000,000, and 
the demand must be lh ti with its an- 
nual growth in population and resources. 
Hence then, every inducement which a 
perfectly Lg mcorsiag plan of entering into 
@ aew and lucrative branch of industry, a 
- Weady sale, and, an increasing demand, to 
almost an unlimited extent, can offer, is 
presented to urge our agriculturists to its 

ption. Having premised this much, 
We will proceed to discuss the subject of 
profit, believing that to be the only debate. 
able question invOlved,inasmuch as by ex- 
perience, it is proved beyond all dispute, 
that silk may be produced in the United 
States, to as great advantage as in any part 
of the world—and taking the opinion ofa 
gentleman, whose opportunities of judging 
entitle it to consideration, as our guide—o; 
& quality equal, if not superior to any rais- 
ed in Kcurope. 

We before remarked, that we were plea. 
80% with Judge Spencer’s suggestion, of 
introducing the culture’ of silk into Alms- 
‘ Rouse establishments, and we will here ob- 

Serve, that in addition to the great relie{ 
which such a step would be, ia a pecuni- 

point of view, to the inhabitants bur- 
thened with the tax of each poor house,th 
‘example which would be thus set, would 
tend to stimulate individuals to enter into 
the business, so that in a few years, the 
article of silk, instead of being an annua) 
fax upen our people ef ten millions, and up- 
iad 9, weuld form an important item in 
our ezporis, thereby adding .to individual 
‘wealth, and augmenting the field of national 
resources. 

With a view of demonstrating the feasi: 
bility of the plan to which we have before 
alluded, for defraying the expense of the 
Alms-house of Baltimore city and county, 
we shall enter into a course of calculations, 
from whose results the reader will be able 
to judge, whether our opinion is sustained 
by the a which it has been formed, 


stancés may require, and though.local - 

their present application, will avail-as well 
for one part of the country as another, or’ 
for individuals, as well as for corpora 

bodies, In what we may say on this sub- 
ject, we-claim no credit on the seore of o< 
riginality, we have no.experience of” our 
own, the facts and opinions advanced, be. 
ing derived from the writings of others— 


and from none have we drawn more frees 


ly than from those of Mr. Daniel Bradley, 
of the state of New York; Dr. Mease, of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Gideon B. Smith of. this. 
city, and Mr. Elias Frost, of Plainfield, 
Massachusetts—gentlemen who have: all. 
devoted many years to the study of lee q 
branch of industry, whose experience in: ~ 

the culture of the silk worm, and whose — 


active, discriminating minds and patient 7 


research, eminently qualify them for the - 
purposes of instruction. 


Mr. Frost, from an-experiment which he | 


details in a very interesting letter dated Au. 
gust 27, 1833, has proved that 1243 co. 


coons yielded 7 3-4 ounces of reeled silk, a 


being equal to rather better than 18 2-2 
ounces to 3000 worms, or one pound to & 
fraction less than 2527 worms. 


Mr. Bradley gives it as his opinion,that, ~ 
at a moderate calculation 3000 worms will © 
make a.pound of reeled silk. aa 

The cocoons of Mr. Frost (1243) weigh, — 
ed 4ibs. 50z. in the aggregate, and 2¢@ of 
them weighed loz.; these last we presume, 
were picked, as that is above the average 


weight. The worms ag fed by Mr. F. con. 
sumed on an average 5lbs. of leaves to ea 
100, during their feeding. This consump- 


tion of leaves corresponds, according. to ™ a 


the account of Dr. Mease, with singular 
exactness with the experience of the Pa- 
varian silk culturists, where 20,000 worms 
devour, during the feeding. season, 1000 ™ 
lbs. of leaves, being precisely 5lbs. to each: 
hundred; we are thus able to calculate to @ 
certainty the requisite quantity of leaves to” 
Sustain any given nutnber of worms. e 


It is thus demonstrated by the actual exe 
periment of Mr. Frost, that $000 worm 
are able to make upwards of 18 1-2 ounces? 
of silk, which would be a difference of ras) 
ther better than 12 1-2 per cent in favor 
of the culturist over the computation of I 





upop 
or not. T’. --tenlations will enable 


Bradlev: but »¢i> eoleniations of this chars 










_ adopt the opinion of Mr. B. as the basis of 
- our calculation. He as we have before 
- shewn, affirms with confidence, that at a 
moderate and safe calculation, $000 worms 
will produce a pound of reeled silk. 

“Mr. Smith informs us that a full grown 
mulberry tree (the white mulberry, we pre- 
' sume) will produce foliage enough to feed 
- 5,000 worms, but that in order to provide 
+} agaist failures and loss of leaves, and to 
» gave the trees from excessive cropping, it 
is better to have double the number of trees 
and in a matter of this. kind his opin- 
ion is entitled to great weight; and 
|} therefore, in the calculation we shall make 
- we shall not fail to provide against the co 
 tingencies of which he speake. 
1 ‘Having thus stated the consumption of 
-| foed and probable produce of the worms, 

| we will proceed to our remarks. If. the 











he trees to be selected should be the white 
AG. mulberry; they could either be planted in 
co. | Sd¥are rows or in hedges, as might best 
silk, | Suit the fancy or taste of the party, or the 
}-9 § dimensions of the ground, and would prob- 
toa § uly answer as well in the latter way,and 
+ yield as much provender, as in the former. 
“§ Of this we will not pretend to speak with 
that, certainty, deeming it at present an unim- 
5 will ‘} portant consideration. Mr. Bradley thinks 
4 @ that 3,000 trees might be arranged in hedg- 
ahs | es and otherwise,on a single acre of ground 
@ of. 


4 +=but ifit be desired that the white mulberry 
4 +=should attain its full size and maintain vig- 

} or and freshnesss of foliage, twenty feet 
apart would be a proper distance; and_ if 
at this distance, an acre would hold 108 
trees, and would have this advantage; that 
he orchard could be, with decided bene- 
fit to the trees, subjected to other culture, 
Ifthis distance should be thought too great 
it might be reduced to 6 feet, which would 
be space enough until the trees should ar- 
rive at maturity, when if thought advisa- 
ble, they might be alternately thinned out. 
| At six feet, however, we believe the ground 
would be lost to other culture, As to this 
















selves. 
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We are not particular, and shall leave it to 
€. persons interested to decide for theme 
Should the plant selected be the 
orus Multicaulis, the space might be still 
| more reduced, say to four feet, or less, 
| andeed one way; but where ground is not 
an object, we should prefer room for free 















“forth of linshi 


ever, to have som 





ave some specific data v 
ito ground our subsequent calculations, 
propose that the authorities of Balti 

city and county should appropriate 40 
cres of their farm to a mulberry orchard, — 
which at ! tree for every 20 square feety — 
would give them 108 trees'to the acre, or . 
4,320 trees to the 40 aeres, as: Steg: Se 


108 
40 


4320 trees on 40 acres; 


Now it is stated by Mr. Smith, that — 
fall grown tree will furnish food for 5,000 ~~ 
worms, so that the trees on the entire or. 
chard will feed 21,600,000 worms, as: ~~ 
4320 
5000 


21,600,000 worms to be fed on 40 acres.” 
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*Itis computed by Mr. D’Homergue, 
that cach tree at 6 years of age will yield 
30 Ibs of leaves, so that, we think, in order 
to secure a certain supply of proveader for 
the worms, at the earliest period, it would” 
be best; in the first instance, to-plant the 
trees at 6 feet square apart, which would ~~ 
give 1210 trees to the acre, and, as. befores 
suggested, these could he:thinned oubes, — 
occasion might require’. These 1210 treem 
to the acre would give us 48,400 treeson- 
the 40 acres, which at 30lbs. of foliage to. 
each tree, would yield. 1,452,000lbs. of 
leaves, and 2s 75ibs. of leaves is competent 
to the support of 1500 worms, so wouldthe 
total yield of leaves just quoted, sustaim 
29,040,000 worms, being an excess of sup=— 
ply for the 21,600,000 worms, as assumed = 
by-us, of nearly 40 per cent. an amount 
quite sufficient to provide against the cons 
tingencies as mentioned by Mr. 8. It is 
also thus proved, that an. acre of*ground 
is capable of raising 726,000-worms. ~~~ 







In Mr. D’Homergues’ statement, he as- 
sumes, 1. that there are 45,539 square feet 
im an acre, and 2, that $00C-trees at 6 feet 
Square may be planted on anacre. Innei- 
ther of which conclusions is he right. The 
English statute acre, which isthe acre of 
our country, contains 160square poles or 
perches; the statute length of a -pole.or 
iperch is 5 1-2 yards or 16 1-2 feet.” If we 





stated that $000 worms. will m 
1 pro- pound of reeled silk, whieh will yield 
8: | ‘aggregate of 7,200lbs. of silk for the fe 
_ \eeres of mulberry, or 21,600,000 worm 
‘as 
——_—— $,(000) 21,600,(000 
151,200,000 ; 
10,800,000 7,200 Ibs, of silk. 


ByA00,008 The value of this silk bears a strict relation 


ag is f Mr. Frost, woul 
duce a fraction over 8,417lbs of silk, 
. 215600,000 
Fs ic 


— 16 


1948 )167,400,000 ( 184,674 oz. silk. to the degree of skill with which it may be 
1243 


at a reeled, and Mr. Bradley justly’ observes, 
i 84,178 Ibs. silk. that it always may, by proper care and ate + 
4310 tention, be well reeled. He also says that | 
$729 ; if the silk be of first quality, from $7 to 
ee $10 per pound may be procured for it; by 
5810 others, the value of it is set down at from  F 
4972 $4 to $5 and $8 per pound. The value 
.. of the raw silk in this country, however, 
$380 cannot be supposed to be seitled, us the | 
T4G8 culture is but in its infancy, and purcha- 7] 
mene gers, consequently, few in number. Let. | . 
8102 us however enter into the calculations: : 3 
a 7, 200 Ibs of silk at $4 perlb,is ~— -$28,800. 4% 
5190 7, 200 do 5 “ 86,000 ~f- 
4972 7 200 do 7 “ 50,400 
—— 7,200 do aed 57,600 | 
218 7, 200 do 10 & 72,000 


; a If we take the average, which ‘is ; 
= 4 es tak ag the lowest price, would a- $6,80 per lb. we Tih 48,960 
’ x os @ 
Chere ; me It-must then be adinitted, if the data as» 9 
But as we are disposed not to excite t0O symed be correct, that each acre of the — 
on, ele age ag we peer $e and will yield $1924, at the average of ce ag 
. ey. € say “prices stated, or at the lowest estimated 9% 
multiply 5 es Sands by itself 10 get FE ace 0590, $0. tho:Bote> | 
be 1 | ¢ j . f a 
peatsg 4 makes 30 1-4.the numberof square! Now then, let us compare the expense | 7 
zesiein s pole of perch. and thig last nume' of supporting the poor of Baltimore city . | 
*r multiplied by 160, the number of per-. : PE aa 
ches in amacre, will give tis 43,560 square 54,450 English square feet, and as the mea: 
feet in an acre: so then, the square of six Sure set down as assumed by Mr. D’Ho- 
being 36, that number becomes the divisor, METEUe, 18 neither that of .England nor a 
which will go 1210 times in the number of seen ne pga, hes Mitege hed re 
square feet in an acre, as; misprint; but We are ata i > conjecture 
¥ how he could arrive at the conelusion, that 
86} 43560 ( 1210 $,000 trees could be placed on an acre of © 
$6 ; ground 6 feet square apart. Whatevermay 7 
_ be the required distance, its numbér .must § 
75 be multiplied into itself to furnish the divi= 9 
12 sor, which being divided into the huimber of 7 
— square feet in an acre, the quotient will be = 
- the number of trees which can.be placed | 
= thereon. The rule isa simple one, and if E 
i‘ recollected, would be of great service to © 
a : | farmers, gordéneis; and others, interested in 
The French arpent or acre, is equal to transplanting trees of plants. 3 
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7 e imum. price. 


3 to an amount worthy of consideration, it 
» might be appropriated to meet the ‘other. 


in 


mie Ge 





1 i the year 
1834, with the value of the 








City’s part 5 $18,948 74} 
County’s part 4,500.00 
$22,848 74 


Lowest estimated value of silk 28,800 00 
Excess of silk culture, the low- } —_ 
est estimate being compared $$, $5,951 25} 





Thus then, it appears that 40 acres set in. | 


mulberry properly cultivated, and: the 
worms judiciously managed, will at ‘the 
very lowest value which has been set upon 
silk, he more than sufficient, by nearly 
$8,090, to meet the gross expenditures, in- 
cident to the support of the poor-.of the es- 
tablishment in question, and to leave a sam 
more than equivalent for interest on. the 
outlay of land employed, fixtures, &c. For 
ourselves we do not see why the maximum 
price could ‘not be realized for the silk 
raised there,as from the perfection to. which 
reels have been brought in this country, 
nothing but the most culpable neg'ect—the 
most wanton carelessness—coald possi- 
bly prevent the operation of reeling being 
well performed. And as the*worms would 
Require attention but about from five to six 
weeks in the year, we cannot perceive an 

goodand sufficient reason,why some beaiach 
of silk manufacture should not be connec- 
ted with the culture of it, so.as.to-occupy. 
the time.of such of the inmates, .the-remain- 
der. of the. year, as might not be otherwise 
engaged. For instance, by the conversion. 
of the raw silk into yarn, and:the manar 
facture of stuckings, by means of the newly 
invented knitting machine, of which a.deserip- 
tion is given in this paper,—a. machine 
which is said by the aid of a child to per- 
form the work of six expert knitters.in. the old 
mode. The labor of the paupers could be 
thas turned to a profitable account, em- 
ployment of.a delicate and: beautiful kind 
given them, and whenever the income of 
the establishment exceeded its expenditures 


charges upon the city and county, and thas 
relieve the citizens of the former of a por- 
tion of those onerous burthens. which in 
the furtherance of the great objects of ‘in- 
ternal improvement, have, necessarily,been 


‘tmulberry trees—for instance 
las to : .ake it yield foliage e 


30 far as to: say two. rillions; but in calcu 





: 
a million of worms, and others have | 


lations of the kind, it is always safest not 
to be too sanguine, and especially in the” 
present instance, when the space ofa few 
acres of ground is no object. +” : 
an 


As tothe labor, that Is by no means an — 
important consideration, as. two: persons: 
are competent to attend to a million of 
worms for the first week, four for the next 
week, eight for the third, and from sixteen” 
to twenty for the remainder of the time, 
which may be from ten days totwo weeks, 
and there is but very little of the necessary. 
labor to be performed, that cannot. be done 
by boys and girls, women, and aged. and: 
decrepit people. . ‘ 
The ground occupied im the wmercs & 
orchard, could, as we have before premised — 
advantageously. to the young trees, be oc= 
cupied in, the cultivation of potatoes, oF 
some other. roots, orin. clover for three-or ~ 
four years,.so that it would not cease to ~ 
be profitable, even while thus maturing-for - 
its ultimate object; and, indeed, after the 
trees should have attained their Het e | 
would experience no injury, if not benefit, 
from a crop or two of clover being taken 
from.the. soil: every three or four years, 
especially if during:that. time @ generous — 
carpet of that luxuriant grass. were-plowghe — 
ed ‘in. * SS. 
It is stated that-a room 40 by 80° feet, 

will accommodate a million of worms, and 
as nothing but the cheapest materials and 
work is requisite, a range of buildings two 
stories high, sufficiently spacious to acto 
modate. all the worms-to-be fed from { 
foliage of the 40 acres :of mulberry, tog Py 
er with all necessary fixtures; could be put 
up for less than. five thousand dollars, waieh 
in fact, would he the chief outlay. This” 
sum: may be thought by some too small; 
but:we wish it recollected that we are 


not of what might be expended, or sacrifi- 
ced totaste. We once knew a gentleman 
who built a barn which cost, him fourteen 
thousand dollars, whereas:his 


neigbor 
up one for a.lesa number of hundreds, which 





imposed upon them, 


answeredvall the valuable purposes of his _ 
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speaking ofthe necessary expenditures,and 
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one those of his neighbor. In matte 
ofthe kind, utility and not display should be 
consulted. ~The cost of the reels are about 
19 dollars a piece, so that they form but a 
small item in the outfit. 


While we are thus submitting our plan to 
the official authorities alluded to, with a 
“view of lessening the general burthens, we 
would fain say a word to the farmer who 
may be the owner ofa small farm, and who 
after toiling from the beginning to the end 
o! the year, finds himself barely able to 
keep the sheriff from the door—as also to 
th widow, surrounded by her orphans,who 














may be the proprietor of a few acres,—to}. 


‘these we would say,—if you desire to pro- 
vide yourselves and offspring with the sure 
means cf competency, lose no time in pro- 
curing a few mulberry trees, and commence 
the silk culture. If you cannot spare mo- 
ney enough to buy trees sufficient to set 
ut an acre, try and procure as many as 
will set out a half—a quarter, or an eighth 
ef an acre—make a beginning, and then centin- 
ue your good work till you accomplish your 
acre of trees; when that isdone you may 
each look upon yourself as enjoying that 
glorious state of independence which wil 
‘enable ‘you to live in comfort, rear and ed- 
ucate your children, and do justiceto your 
htighbors. © Think not that we are indulg- 
ing in any other feeling than that ofserious- 
ness, when we declare to you that an acre 
of mulberry trees well cultivated will yield 
you more clear profit than all the rest of 
your respective farms,though they may each 
number two hundred acres, and that the 
necessary labor can be performed without 
eetra.expense, and without injuriously in- 
terfering with your attention to the other 
departments on your estates. Do not let 
ithe fear of the cost of a building deter you. 

‘Ou. bave each and all the materials of con- 
Straction in your woods, and you and your 
bands, if you so will it, can in a few weeks, 
ent down and hew, or saw out, a sufficient 
number of uprights or posts, and weather 


boards,to make a house good enough: for the pur- 


pose—that is all you should aim at. 


An-conelusion let us advise you, to make a 
beginning. An acre thus improved and well 


manaeged, would vivid a amount of silk 


upon which you may realize an annual in. 
come of from $720 te $1,800, the precise a- 


mount being solely within your own 5 
a of regulation—being dependent on the 


with which you may attend and-feed th 
worms and perform the reeling, and the 


the silk—so that, in fact the measure of your 
reward is perfectly within your own con- 
trol. 


CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
SILK. 


ALBANY, April 7, 1885, 
To Samuel M. Hopkins Esq, 
Geneva, Ontario county. - 


lieve, a reciprocal esteem and friendsbip, f 
have thought that I could not better employ 
a leisure hour, than in addresssing you on 
atopic which I regard as of high impor- 
tance. to our fellow’ citizers.”. Yeu will 
not suspect me of insincerity ‘or flattery, 
when I assure you that I krowno man to 
have more enlightened views, or more ar- 
dent patriotismthan you. Hence the pro- 
priety of my selecting you as a corres- 
pondent on the interesting subject which I 
proceed to state. .” 


Since 1830 my attention has been drawn 


this country, and particularly in this State. I 
am perfectly satisfied that no agricultural pur 


of silk as regards profit. I should not want a 


such an estate would not fall short of froin 


go on increasing with the growth of and -the 
productiveness of the trees. 

You have seen a communication made by me 
to the commissioners appointed by the Gover- 





and discipline of the State prison, which hae 


contains some matter irrelevant to the culture 


‘of silk, and omits some things, interesting to a q 


ithose whe may embarkin the enterprise. You 
/must bave observed as a statist,that oor annoal. 
import of silk amounts to the value of $10,000, 
000, and will increase with our wealth and 
population, This amount far exeeeds the val- 
ue of al} ourbread stuffs exported. This con- 
sideration ought to excite us to the inquiry, 
whether such a drain from the resources of the 
country cannot be prevented, a new source of 


[degree of value which you thus impart te. | 


better income than the clear profits of an or- a" 
chard of white mulberry trees, of twenty acres © 
often yearsold. The clear nett profits of ~ 


been published, not, however, extensively. ft 4 











Froma long acquaintance, and, as I bee “9 


to the consideration of the cultureof silk in ~ 


suit will bear any comparison with the culture sl 


$8000 to $5000 annually ;and this profit would 4 


nor, to examine into the economy, government a 
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industry be opene | 
riod sopplyigariows wants, and enable 
- -become exporters of either raw silk or 
fabrics. : As s . " Ke \ ar 7 
: I consider.it as:a fact demonstrated,that our| part, will give about fivethousand young trees 
_soil and climate is genial to the growth of the|/They require te be kept free from ise. Oy i" 
mulberry tree, andthe culture of silk. Trees|injury from cattle. At two years of age 































































popes drills, at about three. 





of this description are already growing. and|are generally fit for placing in an orchard # 
fluorishing in various parts of the State, and I|distance of from seven to twelve feet, at 
presume that the portion of this State, from|angles—and here the labor of man terminat 
Skeneatales to Lake Erie,is pacution’y adapted|All the subsequent culture may be conda 
to the malberry, from the fact that the most/by women and children. They pluck 

+ delicate fruit trees come to great perfectionjand feed and‘tend the worms until the 
be + withio that.region. Since 1760 the silk worm/are formed; so that you perceive the calttre 

‘ has been reared in Windham county, Connec-jof silk detracts nothing from agricultare. 
ticut, which is about-the latitude of Albany.—| -The greatest embarrassment hitherto (has 
‘| Theculture of silk bas been successfully|been the extracting or reeling the silk from the 








be- i prosecuted in that county, and it has rea-|cocoons. The reels of France and Italy, 
py, F ehed toa large amount. The following islindeed ofall parts of the world, receive the — 
loy | an extract fromthe Daily Advertiser of the|thread, which consists of the fibris.of several 
on | 45thinstant: “American Sulk—Raw silk, we|cocoons. according to the requirement of th 
or- learn from the Burlington Free Press,has been|fabric to be made, in skeins, which must 
will produced this year in Mansfield, Cennecticut,| spooled beforeit can be twisted. Two of our 
ry, to the amount of over $60,000.. The county of|countrymen, Messrs. Gay and Mosely, have i 

to Windham, Connecticut, produced 5 tons of silk| vented a reel which receives the thread on spe 
ar- annually, valued at $500,000. and if reeledjand thus the labor and wastage of the old. 
‘On would be worth double the sum,” If this bejcess is avoided, Mr. Gay assuresme tha a 
ie: true, and that itis substantially true I fully be-jingenious woman can be tavght,in a short (im 
ho lieve, the question is settled that the soil andjto reel, onhis reel, with great perfection, 
: a climate of this State is genial to. the culture of|great advantage of reeling on to spools 

silk, It settles also another question that it is|in its safe easy carriage any distance without = = 

vm  § much the most profitable business that can bejinjury. We have, therefore, sarmounteh =~ 
in § Undertaken. : ; the most difficult process in the whole epera- 

1-3 We havethe testimony of Mr D’Homergue,a |tion. _ cae 
s» + § man born at Nismes,in Franceand broughtup| These gentlemen have also employed th 
ire from infancy to the reeling and manufacture of|several machines in use in France and. w 
ta &§  Silk,and whocameto this country on the re-jin the manufacture, so that it will requi 
ore | commendation ef the late James Brown, then|comparatively small capitalto establish mana- 
es  § Minister in Paris, who asserts in his essays that|factories of silk in the country. ce ae 





of he was surprised to find the American Silk su-} When we consider how admirably adapted to 
tn perior in quality,and the quantity yielded by thejsilk are our County Poor house establishments 


la - 9 cocoons, to any he ever saw. But, my dearjhow the wants of the poor may be mitigi 
he § _ Sir, could. you have seen specimens of Ameri=|by inducing them also to enter on the cult 

| scan silk exhibited in this city a few days since|by obtaining leaves of the mulberry from ¢ 
ne | manufactured by Mr Gay, all dvubt would bejrich neighbors; how the middie classes ofa 
r- | ~=— removed. These specimens were pronouncedjety may improve their condition by entering: 
nt §  . by the many who saw them to be equal, if not|the culture of silk; I feel, I. confess, 
ae || Superior, to any silk which had ever been Seen|desire (o be able to persaade people to le 
Kt 9 bere. : : 4 time in laying the foundation of their. ¢ 
roo Now, sir, what are the impediments tobejbyimmediately setting about it in earnest, « 
to | overcome, in introducing the culture of silk ex-|net fo let any thing hinder them from sowing 
ou o~SC*éensiiveelly in this State?» And here let me “Ob-jthe mulberry in the manner indicated, the <i 
al 9 serve that there is nd danger of overdoing the/spring. gts 
0; | business; there will always be a demand in Thé morus alba, or white oe a 
nd | England for all we can raise beyond supplying|isfied is the most proper for making the 
1. 9} our wants; where, from the humidity ofthe silk the purple mulberry, which is indigenoi 


Lt 


— mate, or other causes, the silk is not ~Fear- fo some parts of our coultry, although it +33 
7 a. ~e : .  |nake sill, yet it isnot of as good a quality.The — 


* 


> 


e It is necéseary to devote @ sufall Space of morus multicaulis, or Chinese mulberry, hasre= 
of “2a 


good and fertile ground, as a nursery in which cently been introduced into this camirys butt 
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éte; andas the 
withstand them and make 
T should not recommerd the propaga- 


on of the'Chinese. 
"I forbear saying 


‘ ng aby thing on the mode of 
reating the worm. I am satisied that it does 
not require thé care and pains to rear it in this 
¢oantey, which the precepts o! Count Dandolo 
wouldimply. In due time instructions will be 
en level to every capacity. May I not count 
‘et co-operation ia this most important 
y ‘ t. 3 ‘ , were 8 ? *% 
-“ With sincere respect, A. SPENCER. 
kde invite the attention of our agriculty, 
ral friends to the following article from the 
Southern Agricultarist. “Lhe subject of which 
jt treats; is one of vast importance, not only to 
themselves, but to their country. and to the 
-gholerace of mao. Every valuable and use- 
ful improvement in agriculture is a benefit con- 
ferred on the whole family of man. Its direct 
and immediate effect on the private interest of 
7 who discovers it, is an ample compensa- 
ién for that very smal! and inconsiderable de- 
gree of trouble and expense, ordinarily requi- 
red to be incurred, nay, in general, it will re- 
thonerate him more than a thousand fold;this 
consideration,if they would act rationally,could 
not fail ta indace every intelligent Farmer,how- 
évér selfish he might be, even though the wel- 
fare of every other human being but himself, 
should be to him a matter of perfect indiffer- 
énite, to incur the very inconsiderable trouble 
find expense of making every year, with care 
andwiccuracy, one or more of the ten thousand 
experiments by which agriculture may be im- 
proved. But how much stronger are the in- 
ducements to the benevolent and philanthropic 
mao,who, in addition to the pecuniary profit 
ich he would derive from a successful ex- 
periment, would experience a gratification in- 
Rice nent greater,from the refleetion that he 
had benefitted his country and his species,that 
Hie liad not lived in vain, that whatever might 
Bei of ‘others, it.could never with truth be 
“Baid of him, thatthe world would, at least have 
nstained no loss, had he never made hig ap- 
rance idit. Bat how can those, who be- 


assert, that in the present state of agriculture, 
there is not an intelligent farmer in thé coun- 
try, who by annually making one or more ex- 
periments which would cost him only a little 
thonght and attention, a few hours labour,and 
perbaps a few cents expense,could not do more. 
good to his country, and to mankind, than they 
will otherwise derive from the labors of his — 
whole life. These considerations demandand — 
they are worthy the attention of every man, — 
who feels that it would be a just cause of re- ¥ 
proach to havélived in vain. Let it not how- 


ever be forgotten, that in addition to the mak- 4 : 
ing of agricultural experiments, itis the duty “% 


of those who make them, to promulgate their 
results, in order that the community may profit, 
by them. This.can be done. The Editors of 
the many agricultural Journals in the United 
States, would with great pleasure, not only 
publish, butif required, draw up a detailed 
statement of any well authenticated experj- 
ments, the results of which, should promise to 
promote the success of the great cause, which 
it is their especial duty to advocate—the cause 
of AGricvLTURAL IMPROVEMENT. For our- 
selycs, we not only promise to communicate 
them to our readers, but we entreat the friends 
of agriculture to furnish us with the results of 
their. experiments. Supposing the annual con- 
tribution t each to the stock of existing agricul- 
tural knowledge to be small, yet what would be 
the aggregate amount contributed by 100, 50 or 
even 10 intelligent farmers in the course of a few 


years? It would be sufficient to change entirely 


he existing aspect of the country—to substitute 


fertility for barrenness—beauty for deformty— 
prosperity for embarrassment, and what is still 
of infinitely greater importance, by furnishing 
to the people the means, it would give mse to 
systems of Internal Improvement, and of Uuiver- 
sal Education, through the operation of which, 
intelligence would besubstituted for ignorance, 
and virtue for vice. ‘The perpetuation of liberty 
would be secured, and thus, great.and desirable * 
as would be its direct and immediate effects, they 
woold sink into insignificanée, when com 


pared 


with’ the more remote and consequential benefits 


ieve ia-a future state of retribution, according Which it would confer, What lover of his species 
to their works. and who hold it to be a clear Cali contemplate resultsigo glorious, so pregnant 
and indispensable daty of every man, to.do all wilh inmixed good, without being fired with a’ 
thé good he can. How we ask, can such men Doble ambition to contribute his mite to ‘their’ 
Fetoncile. it to their consciences, blindly to production’ Exert then your intellectual. pow-' 
tracgéon in the old.and beaten track, often ts:to devise plans of agricultural improvement, 
irksome,expensive, laborious, and unprofitable, test those plans, or such as may be devised by 
when they cannot but know, if they will reflect others, by full, fait and careful experiments.— 
on the su ject, that it ishighly probable, nay Communicate the results to the public and en- 
almost certain, that by & véry’ trifling degree joy the high gratification of knowing, that you 
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On the facility o inaking cleo and ex 
vaste iy of render them profitable. 
To the Ed tor of the Southern Agriculturist. 

I have already made some remarks on. the}, 
just apportionment of crops, and of labour on 
plantations, and have endedvoured'to point out 
the errors and the remedy; whether J have: suc- 


‘ceeded or not is for those to whom these remarks 
‘were addressed to determine. The next Subject 
‘] shall call the attention of our planters to, is the bove, who are no wiser atthe termina’ 


want of proper attention to, and exactness. 
making experiments. There are. few of the in- 
telligent portion of our agriculturists who have it 
not in their power annually to make several exper- 
iments, without interfering with the regular crops 
in such a manner as to be worthy of notice,and by 
rp such experiments are made, but ening to 
B, want OF Drees ONE hy fue esate tesa anaes |e 
of no avail. 

That experiments can be made on.a. portion 


of a crop, without materially affecting the ire 
To 
make myself better understood, I will suppose 
‘that a planter wishes to ascertain whether the 
cutting off of the tops of his corn lessens the 
Let him select.a quarter of an’ acre, 
or even an eighth, and let him divide this intoas 
“the 
9 a- 
nother portion when the ear appears fuller’ and 
These he can compare 
with portions of the like size left for that purpase 
untouched, or withsome nart.of the main crop 


duct of the whole can admit. of no doubt. 


product. 


many portions as he desires to make trial 
first portion to be cut when the silk has dri 


turning yellow, &e. &e. 


growing in the neighborhood, 


Again should he wish to tery the effect of a 

_ particular manure, or of several, or the applica- 
tion of them indifferent modes, how easy is it for 
the 
only thing to be attended to, will be that all of afterwards correct, should he. find that he 
that part experimented upon is of the same! 
quality, and is situated alike as to’ moisture or 
‘The culture should be the same as that 

bestowed on the rest of the crop. and thus a fair 
experiment might be made with a very trifling 
additional trouble, end the total product of. the 
ctop not materially affected by either the success 
or failure. of the experiment; whilst at the> same 


him to select a spot in any part of his field; 


dryness. 


time,much valuable information would be gained. 
Again, shoulde a planter wish to-gain 


sirable to determine, let_him select conti 
rows on which to make his experiment, 


" Json, or even the quality of the soul, 


in- 
formation relative to the potuto.crop, (aff there serve it. 
are many pointsiof practice which it is highly de-'or (the latter is decidedly to be 
ous the 
us, an Ra: 
in one year, a_ planter has it in-his power, to they may be compared. 
make, at least. dozen experiments, without, put- the difference of a few pounds, nay, even onacal 
ting himself to much inconvenience, and these will make a material difference in the product of - 
experiments could be repeated every year until a field; yet this would not be perceptible to the 









1 mind, 
tablish any thing 










esult. It is not, until after several: 
have fully satisfied him of the reso 
iter should vary his ordinary practice, 
conform to what his experiments h 

ibe better. = 


Bilf,there are numbers of sett 
annually, such experiments as | have 



















y were at the commencement, nay 
sometimes misled by them; and this 
the case as long as they. are - -conducte: 
helter skelter manner in which buttoo- 
ate. What possible good can any one. 
derive from an experiment, upless he is, 
making it, anc recording alt the p 


ips it, fia maeee oft em the 


will discover very often,that they have bat a 
indefinite idea about. the whole matter, and: 
not satisfied themselves whether it ought 1 to! 
adopted or rejected; and on the whole, thi 
best to stick to the old plan, as the 
tolerably well hitherto. Now, i Me 
while making an experiment at all, it. is 
worth making it as it should be, or. athe is. 
ally a loss incurred; inasmuch. as some little 
ditional trouble must be taken, and there. is the 
many visits which are made to it, and* the: pe 
plexity it occasions in consequence of 
satisfactory being ascertained. ~Now,: 
easy for planter t to avoid all this, and to: 
paid for his labour, Let him keepa 
orandum book in his pocket, in which 
fiote every thing which is done, and the ap 
ance of the different parcels, when comp 
with each other and the general crop: let hi 
so note his opinions at the moment; which 









it 





error, this noting down. the impr 
momeit, is of more importance than | 
ters attach to it,- Let him, moreover, be 1 
ticular in detailing the work done; the time 
and the manner it was done; and, at the con 
sion, tet him be extremely: careful atid - 
ascertaining theresult, Let him: not, asi wi 
tunately isbat too often, the case, be satisfied. 
with the apparent result; if he does, he will be 
joften deceived; and what is more, he will de- 
On the contrary, let kim cithoeimensis j 





uct of every experiment, and ‘always: 
uantity of the main crop; in order that 
Ina small ex 






eye, and in deciding in that way, what er iens o Santry § 
be committed... Is it not the height ‘of folly to be fairly tested by net og This eould 
act thus, and yet many of eur planters make no sily be dene by a company,with a comparative} 
other experiment, and live and die, without prof- small capital, the shares of which need not z 
iting either themselves of their neighbours, by ceed $5—and if judiciously and prudently man- 
any improvement, This, as we all know, will aged, we ate convinced it cenld soon be mad 
not be owing to-the state of perfection to which to afford’an annual dividend at least of 50 ; 
agriculture is. at present brought, for I believe it cent onthe capital employed. We earnest! 
_is more defective and more has yetto be ascer- licit the attention of the enterprising papain ef 
tained, relative “8 ity any other science. nea Tennessee and Western Virginina to the 
- Tam, &c abovesuggestion. It is certain th eri- 
A RETIRED PLANTER. ment ane fairly tried almost wikon ome 
bility of loss, and with the fairest probability of 
immense profit to those engaged in it,and with in- 
calculable advantage to their country. 


Ep. Ten. FARMER 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


¢PWe invite the attention of our readers, es- 
Ore ~ ibe hn Virginia and the Eastern part 
of Tennéssee to the following article on- Shee We take the followi i 
Husbandry. Although it be Sade that,the sare ‘BMusbasides riblig tiles Reg Nome Age A 
northern the climate, the finer and heavier the is contained in a ‘‘Notice of -an aiwatei : 
flocoes Yotitfie tottoveds thrutielewew wee few pee | pithy urns Drvullaios OF IVeW Hampshire 
tions of the Globe better adapted to the profita- Sc. with miscellaneous remarks by J 
ble feating of sheep, than the sections we have Pierce. 7 eae 
mentioned. ~The vast bodies ef rich mountain- 
ous land with which they abound, partakingin a} . 
great degree of all the advantages for this purpose 2! lands sitoated in the Northern part of 
of'more Northern regions, combined with the su- New England, are best adapted for Sheep. 
petior advantages of the milder temperature and The great consumption of fodder incident to 
mere productive quality of the valleys, render it !oog winters, so objectionable to the raising of 
certain,that,at no very distant period weol, mut- cattle, is more than compensated to the merino 
ton will become articles of export, toan immense Sheep proprietor, by an improvement io the 
amount, especially when we consider the great qUality and quantity of wool, which is much 
~ extent of the market furnished by Virginia, the|@ffected by climate. In tropical countries 
Carelinas,Georgia and Alabama for the consump-|Sheep are dreesed with hair—in more tempe- 
tion of mutton—If we look forward to the time,'rate, the wool is generally short and coarse, 
and itis not far distant, when Tennessee and but longer and finer in cold regions.—In Spain 
Western Virginia shall be permitted to share in|two and a half pounds of wool is the average 
the vast and incalculable benefits of Internal im=|product of their merinos, and of a quality infe- 
provements, it’ Goes not require the spirit of rior te ours—in the middle States, and valley 
prophecy to foretell, that these regions will be- of the Hudson,the same;on the elevated ground - 
comé amongst the most flourishing manufacturing in the western part of Connecticat and Massa= 
and agricultural districts of theUnion,and amongst :chusetts—three, and in sonie flocks, four Ibs. 


the manufactures which mustensure their ulti-{In the southern and middle part of Vermont 
from four to four and ab in In Maine th 
ahalf. Io Maine the 


mate prosperity,those of wool and iren will prob- 

ably be the’ most prominent. We have little|average is five; and ina few choice flocks, six 
doubt that persons new living will see those im: pounds the sheep. The best Merino wool 
mense bodies of mountain land, now consider-|of Europe is from the bleak mountains ef Sax- 





—we 


“From their elevation and latitude, the gra- 





ed of little or no value, covered with flocks of 


sheep; the wool of which, together with the iron 
and other minerals extracted from their bowels, 
_ will yield an annual income, especially after be- 
ing manufactured, superior in amount to the 
wie of all the agricultural products of the val- 
ies, even-when, by an improved system of agri— 
culture, those products shall have been doubled, 
trebled,and even quadrupled in quantity, § when, 
tdo,by the establishment of manufactures,and the 
acilues tor transportation furnished by rail roads 
and other internal improvements,greatly increased 
in value. Jt is high time that the value of Sheep 


jony- 


The quantity and quality of the wool is 
also considerably affected by the fued, man- 
agement, and selection of flocks, as nature 
bonntifully provides a dress for all animals ac~ 
cording to-their wants. Furs are found to be 
good, and the staple long, in"propertion to the 
coldness of climate. 

“The porthern parts of theUnited States and 
Canada, in addition toclimate, have for the 





raising of wool, an important advantage over 
England, and the south of Europe, in cheap- 


jness of soil—much land being required for the 


support of sheep. The fee simple of goo 
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Bi My object in writingis toremind you, that 





























































sheep farms in America, cao t 
the amount of the annual ¢ 


quality of ground in England.” 





GFTo the following queries we shall reply 
in our next, which will bein due time for the 
operations mentioned— While we shall always 


mation in our possession on any agricultural 
subject--we must again remind our agricultural 
friends every where,that by furnishing to us aa- 
swers (o any queries which may be propound- 
ed in the Farmer, they will not only increase 
the value of the paper—materially: contribute 
to the agricultural improvement and the con- 
sequent prosperity of their country, bat mutu- 
ally benefit each other to an extent of which 
they are perhaps little aware. Itis not only 
by the promulgation of new discoveries in ag- 
riculture, but by the general dissemination of 
the knowledge already acquired, that. agricul- 
ture] papers have so largely contributed to the 

‘prosperity of those sections of country in which 
they have been encouraged and widely § gen- 
erally circulated. No farmer koows every 
thing already discovered, the knowledge of 
which would be useful to him, by contributing 
to the information of others; he would entitle 
himself to their aid in return, and by such ma- 
tual acts of liberality and kindness, all would 
mutually profit, the general diffusion of ex- 
isting knowledge be effected, and a great and 
most important improvement of agriculture 
produced. Are not these considerations am— 
ply sufficient to induce all who have it in ¢beir 
power, to incur the very trivial labor of con- 
tribating their mites to the aid of their bretbren 
andthe welfare of their country? We hopeto 
receive many answers to the following queries 
in time for our next. 





To the Editor of the Tennessee Farmer: 


you promised in one of your former numbers: 
to give us timely notice of the proper way of 
securing and gathering the second crop of clo- 


‘4 ver intended for seed, and the best plan of get- 
q _ting out and saving the seed. 
4} = When the seed is not intended for sale, but 


or sowing, will not it de as wellin the chaff as 
if'ceaned? ‘ 

What is the preper time fo turn under the 
second crop for putting in wheat? 

After (ae clover is turned under, is it prop- 
er to harrow the ground, and sow wheat above 
Fy __the clover lay,er let it lie long enough to decom- 
} pose, and then stir it again before sowing? 







. th sess +, 
ame|the land in a proper condition 
fin the fall, or an oat® crop the 


take pleasure in communicating all the infor-|- 


pe crop of 





-By answering the above enquiri 
next number you will eblige a 





Knoxville, Jane 4,°1885. 
cag RECEP! 
Recrit To Make BuackBERRY V 
Press the juice out lightly through a. oF 
as not to permit much efthe pulpto pass dy 
To every quart of the juice, add. two qua 
water, and three pounds ef clean brown 
Put the mixture in a jug or keg, which n | 
filled with it. Let it stand witha thin 
over the mouth or bung of the vessel, uit 
fermentation lias ceased, which may be & 


by putting the ear to the apertore. 1f the wihizz 
noise has ceased the fermentation is com pl 


Draw it off immediately, leaving all the sedim 
at the bottom—throw it out, wash the vessel, 
strain the liquor into it, through aclean cloth, a 
stop it uptight. No spirit must be put im it. 
will be fit for use in three or four months, but 
elder it is the better it will be. Good ous 

wine may be made in the same way. 





Cure for Gapes in Chickens.—To one 
of cgrn mealadd about one spoonful of 
and as much salt as will give the deugha § 
taste—makeat into dough. We 
a respectable farmer who has repeatedly tried 4 
that if this food be given to young hie 
quently, say ence a week, until the season far 
gapes is past they will not take the disease, an if 
that if laboring under it, three or four meals wa - 
in succession will cure them ee 

Washington Republican. ,’ 








To preserve Mirx.—In very warm weather, 
when milk sours soon, put two table spoon falar 
wh oy every pail of milk before s‘raining, 
and it will greatly improve. the quality amd qua 
tity of butter. . wie " a 

To purtry Motasses.—8 Ibs. molesseg; § oe a 
water; 1 lb. coarsely pounded charc:oal. - 
them together 20 minutes, strain through fine 
flannel double. Boil again gently with the white ~ 
ofan egg, till it formsa syrup of proper consig- _ 
tence, then strain it again. Prepare.din this mane - 
ner, molasses will be nearly as good as sugar, ~ 

Te Res ToRE TAINTED MEAT/OR Fisn.~Pot a 2 
few pieces of charcoal into the pot in which it js. 


£ 





to be boi'ied. 





:. = ~ When briars and sedge grass have had pos- 


















‘able spooonful of common nto the suds, 
and the colors will remain.bright. 
A- perfect preventive of diy rot is said to have! 
bevn discovered by « Mr. Kyan, of London. Its 
efticacy is attested-by various. professors, archi-' 
tects, and ship builders, and it hasbeen adopted 
ty the Lotds-of the Admiraly, the Commission- 
ats of Wocds and Forests, end the directors 
“of the great public buildings now in, progress in 
i.ondon. 
Observations on the action of Plaster Paris or 
' Gypsum on Vegetables. 
[Extract from the Ohio Farmer.]} 


“Gypsém by its sceptic qualities, causes a, fer- , 


mentation in the soil, and decomposes certain 
Substanges that may be in it, and that it causes a 


gas or vapour to arise which is the food of 


butt hat a very ange pi = 
tion of the grain-growing part of Virginia tilt not 


upon an average, produce the seed which has. ~ 


beeti sown. In the most productive part of this 
county, two dollars a’bushel have been offered 
and refused for seed wheat. In this disastrous 
condition of the farming interest, we are: turning 
our faces tothe South. The high price of cot- 
ton, and the large profits and successful specula: 
tions. which have been.made.by those who have. 
recently adventured to that favored. region, have~ 
produced a sort of mania for emigration, to leave. 
desolate, not only the inferior Jands but the rich 
and healthy mountain region also. The general 
cry is, “Wecannot make wheat. If it escape the 
winter it is devoured by the fly. What else-can 
we devote our lands to?” The ready answer is, 
‘*Go to the South; carry your slaves to the South; 
make cotton and get rich.” 

Such a flood of: emigration as this. Fall will 


j 
} 


plants, fitid that Dy some chemical power that em- bring forth, has never yet been witnessed in the 


anates from the action of Gypsum causes the 


plants to perspire, for there will be large drops! 


of water on cabbages, and moistures on other 
plants, when there is no dew.” 
that he made an experiment by strewing plaster 
over cabbage and other vegetables on one side of 


the garden, fleaviag the other part of the garden’ 


without any; the result was that the cabbages and 
other vegetation onthe side which was strewed 


The writer says) 


Old Dominion. 

Fauquier, May 25, 1335.. 

Useful Discovery in the Preparation of Hemp. 
—Many unsuccessful experiments have been 
made to discover a means of extracting the glut- 
inous matter from hemp, and thus reduce it to a 
fine fibre, and make it fit for the same purposes 
as flax.. A machine has.- however, been invented 


ihe Sipe! eet vege hecty, ir ing a eres which accomplishes this desirable end, by Mr. 
. ie Ths ed Koon a Bot ‘i se cethcae rene a flax spinner, residing in Arbroath, N.B, 
signles isl thre weather uncommonly dry, no dew! it consists oF ‘two (ge Bua OF Desaue ame 
wasto beseen in the mornings. J qrended HE omit supportedhy $06'his \e-linaerse. Hie 
the garden for several days on from a earances'hy their fi, B.  e PRNE ee 
I a sm that i . Oat #3 moi le their friction, it becomes perfectly free from 
ike: ee Oct Sin a spibiatinn as re the ain ay -seapaagg a peg pager =o 
) Ypsum a soft and delicate. fibre —When thus pr 
plant. J suppose that the salphur in the plaster,' ang hackled, it.is equal to the finest fac, aaa 
by some chemical operation in the earth, acts Up-| may be spun and applied to the same purpose as 
on\the plant or vegetable so as to cause it to that commodity. The expense attending the 


perspire and preserveit in health, and which 
causes it to grow.” 





From the National Intelligencer. 

‘ THE WHEAT CROP. 

The fa:yuers Of Virginia, never within the re- 
collectian of the oldest inhabitant, had so gloomy 
a prospect for a crop as at the present time. From 
the commencement of Spring, they have hoped 


process is very small; the machine is worked by 
steam power, which may be borrowed from any 
other machine where there is steam. 

IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS. |” 
Onevery square rod, planted with cucumbers, 





serve your plants from a striped bug,which some 
seasons is very destructive. 





This simple exper- 
iment may seem to.be novel and ineffectual; TBae 


put a piece ofa board flat on the ground, to pres ‘ 


against hope, that some change in the weather the secret of ihe matter is, the board formpea 
might revive the perishing remains of our crops.| shelter for atoad, which hops from under the 
But the question is now settled. Fields which! cover at night and destroys the bugs, and during 
in ordinary seasons would bring twenty, bushels ¢heday time may be found by turning over the 
to the acre, are ploughed up, and put in Indian poard. Should any one have doubts en the sub- 
coro or oats;and many of the most skilful and ject,he can easily try the experiment. 

hitherto successtul farmers are willing to com- 

ptomise for their seed. _A few, a very fow, who! 





are peculiarly favored, will do a little bettter; reason. 





He that won’t work shon’t eat,say religion anda 
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é . Sg “WHA b ra 

- _ The farmer’wants a stable mind 
~~ A’purpose sure and steady, 

To patient industry inclined— ! 
For business always ready. 





Good careful habits we!l :nfixed, 
And judgment acting clearly, 
- To-sift outtruths with error mix?d, 
Though it should cost him dearly: 


He wants a neat atid prudent wife, 

_. Who whén he earns can’save it, 

Who kindly soothes the cares of life, 
(Best gift of hitn who gave it.) 


He wants a snug and tidy Farm, 
And health and strength together, 

A house and ban to keep all warm 
Tn cold or :ainy weather. 


Heaven's blessing then must crown the whole, 
Or all his hopes are blasted, 

Bat with this resting on his soul, 
The purest joys are tasted. 


He then enjoys a bliss unknowh 
To those the world calls greatest; 

Known only to the good alone, 
The earhest and the latest. 





THE PLEASURES OF VIRTUE. 


strikingly demonstrates the care 
|there shail be superadded enjoyment.to th 








of God, soto have framedthe organ 





of it. It is conscience which urgeste the 

tice of virtue; but itservesto enhance the pro 
of a moral purpose, and, therefore, of a m 
‘character of God, so to ‘have framed. our 
economy, that in addition to the felt. ob 
of his righteousness, virtue should of it 

1e-galing to. the taste of the inner mun. 








LIFE. 


“The important lesson of life” says 
writer, “is the government of our passi 
Few I believe will deny this assertion, a 
how few-appear the least solicitous to a 
so great and necessary a lesson,notwithsta 
they are ceriain that the neglecting it mnst 
‘day, on a retrospect of their past life, be 
ductive of distress, which no pen can suf 
ty describe? 

But is there no path we may tread dar 
sportive days of blooming youth, that will 2 
ble us to bear with fortitude every evil.we 
be exposed to in our journey through life, 










If it be a proof of benevolence ‘in God, that our 
‘external organs should have been so framed, as 
'to have a liking for wholesome food, it is no less 


the proof of a benevolent and righteous God, so, 
to have framed our mental economy, -as that} 


rigid and wholesome morality should be palatable 
tothe inner man. Virtue is-not only seen to 
beright, it is feltto be delicious. There is hap- 
Piness in the very wish to make others happy.— 
There is a hearts, ease or a hearts enjoyment, e- 
ven in the first purposes of kindness, as well as 
subsequent performances. Theres a certain re- 
joicing sense of clearness in the consistency, the 
exactitude of justice and truth. There is a tri- 
umphant elevation _of spirit in magnanimity and 
honor. In perfect harmony with this, there isa 
placid feeling of sincerity and tlissful content- 
mentin gentleness and humility. There is a 
noble satisfaction in those victories, which, at 
the bidding of principle, or by the power of self 
command, may have been achiéved over the pro- 
pensities of animal nature, There isan elate in 
dependence of soul, in the consciotispess of hav- 
ingnothingto be ashamed of. Ina word, by the 
constitution of our nature, each virtue has its ap- 
propriate charm; and Virtue on the whole, is a 
fand of varied as well as perpetual enjoyinent to 
him who hath imbibed its spirit, and is under the 
guidance ofits principles. He feels all to be 
health and harmony within; and he seems to 
breathe as ifin an atmosphere of beauteous trans- 


~ “parency,proving how much the nature of man&the 


, of his grounds is top onions. Independent of 


port us with composure under the separating 
‘stroke of death; and fit us for an acquittal at 
ithe grand tribunal hereaffer? Doubtless there 
iis—follow the dictates of reason and the « 
tian religion,which forcibly commandaste ke 
lour passions in subjection, and practice, with- — 
‘out ostentation,the great virtues of piste benpee 

olence, and justice. If we perform these dities 
we shall soon ‘experience a serenity of mind 
which vice never can give it;it will be a satisfac- 
tion unalloyed by remorse; and will qualify og 
to hear every affliction with a cheerful resigna= 
tion, and prove an “unerring road toeverlasting: 
peace,” CLERICUS. — 





Wearing Flannels,—As the genial sunshine 
of Spring advances, those accustemed to wears 
ing flanoel under garments are too much dis- 
posed to lay them suddenly aside. This is an 
error of great magnitude, Keep them on tilt” 
the flowers are bloomingin the fields, anda 
uniform atmospheric temperature established 
A multitude annually, are hurried to-an early 
grave, inthe very meridian of life, in conse. 
quence of not unierstandiag, or by neglecting 
this simple thougi important advice. : 
Med. Jour. 


Ter Ontons.—One of the most profitabie:. 
crops to which afarmer can appropriatea portion 








the value of the bulb, or full grown onions, the 




















‘top ail ns will com m ti me 
a half dollars por bushel. Y- Farmer. 
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A SHORT. SERMON.—-Ssxecrep. 
How to make money.—Do you complain that 
yowhave nothing to begin with? “Tom” you 
say; “hasa farm, and Harry has. one thousand 
dollars, but Lhavenothing.” I say to you to 
look at your bands, and tell me what they are 
worth. ~ Weuld you take one thousand dollars for 
them, or for the use of them throughout your life? 
MW you can make halfa dollara day with them it 
weuld not bea bad bargain, ferthat sum is the 
interést of morethan two thousand dollars; so 
that if you are industrious and Harry 1s lazy, you 
aré more than twice as rich as he is; and when 
you can do man’s work and make a dollar a day, 
_ are four times as rich, and are’ fairly worth 
Ourthonsand dollars: Money and fand, there- 
fore, ic mot-tho-only capital with which « young 
min can begin tl.e world Ifhe hts good health and 
is industrious, even the poorest boy in our coun- 
’ try has something to trade upon; and if he be be- 
sides educated, and have skill in any kind of work 
and add to this, moral: habits and religious. prin- 
ciples,s@,that his employers may trust him and 
place confidence in*him, he may then be said to 
set out in life with a handsome capital, and _cer- 
tainly has as good a chance of becoming indepen- 
dent and respectable, and perliaps rich, as any 
man inthe country. “Every man is the maker 
of his own: fortune.” All dependsupon setting 
out upon the right principles, and they are 
these:— 
. 4. BE INDUSTRIOUS— 
Time and skill are your capital. 
2. BESAVING. 
Whatever it be, live within your income. 
3. BE PRUDENT. 
Buy not what you can do without. 
4. BE RESOLUTE. 
Let your economy be always of to-day, not to- 
morrow. 

5. BECONTENTED AND THANKFUL. 
*. A cheerful spirit makes labor light, and sleep 
sweet, and all around happy, all which is much 

better than being only rich. 


In Rhode Island there are in operation 120 
cotton mills; containing about 235,000" spindles 
and 6,000 looms. The capital directly invested 
is about $6,500,000. They use 11,000,000 
pounds of cotton, and turn out$9,000,000 yards 
of cloth annually. There are directly employed 
in manufacturing 6,000 females, and 3,000 males, 
and upwards of three thousand of that number 
are-under twelve years of age. ‘The weekly wa- 
ges for fomales average $2 25; for males inclu- 












ding boys, $5 25. ole ameunt of wages 


‘Ypaid to dependents of the manufacteries, about 


$50,000 weekly, or $2,6000,000 per annum.— 
The machine shops, bleaching, callendering, 
printing and other establishments amount to: an 
addition of about ene-fourth. . There is used for 
sizing; &c- about 2,000 barrels of flour, 2,000 
tens of coal, 2,000 cords of weed, 80,000 gallens 
of oil, and about$100,000 per annum in. ether 
articles, all for the manufactories only. Thein- 
creased business and consumptien for. the manu- 
facturing population is not estimated. 





Honesty.—At the exhibition of the pupils at- 
tachedtothe New York Institution fer the in- 
struction of the Deaf.and Dumb Children, ‘a 
bright little fellow wasasked, “Why do yeu come 
here?” To which he replied, by writing on his 
slate, with an arch smile, “In my epinion, we have 
come here to make a show, and get praise.” 
Netices of the ‘Lennessee Farmer, 


From the Nashville Union. 

The Tennessee Farmer.—We have received 
the 5th N©& ofan Agricultural Newspaper of 
the foregoing title, published in Monthly num- 
bers of sixteen pages each, 1n royal octavo form, 
printed in deuble columns on good paper, and 
edited and published by the Hon. Thomas Em- 
merson, at Jonesborough East Tennessee. 

We have heretofore. been familiar with the 
Baltimore Ameri_an Farmer, the Southern. Agri- 
culturist, and Gennessee Farmer, and feel free 
to say, after a careful examination ef the number 
of Judge Emmerson’s Monthly now on our table, 
that it is in every respect.for the use of farmers and 
planters in this State .and: latitude, equal,- if 
not superior, to either of the werks named. It 
is published at the cheap price of one dollar per 
annum; but apart from every consideration of ex- 
pense, we would recommend the work to the at- 
tention and patronage of every practical farmer 
in the Western Country. 

The fifth N 2 of the “Tennessee Farmer hag 
been received. In point.of interest and valuable 
information, it fully equals the preceding ones. 
We would again seriously urge upon the farmers 
of Madison, and ef the District generally, the im- 
portance of sustaining by their patronage this ‘ef- 
fort to elevate and improve their system: of agri- 
culture. tis the enly paperdevoted exclusively 
tothe subject of farming in the State—the ‘price 
isa mere trifle to the planter, ($1 per annum)— 
and is ably and judiciously conducted by an old 
theoretical and practical farmer. ‘Try it, ifonly 
for one year, 

Joun H. Raw tes, Esq: and the editor ot the 
Truth Teller have been appointed agents in this 





place. Truth Telter. 
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" NOTICE TO 1 
“All the surplus copies 
having been exhausted, the 
cause it to be re-printed, and will forward a copy 
to each existing subscriber. As it is impoftant 
to him to ascertain, with as much precision as 
possible, the number of copies which it will. be 
advisable to reprint, he requests all. persons 
desirous of encouraging the work to forward 
their names at as early a period ss practicable,— 
otherwise it may be ont of his power te furnish 
complete sets to future subscribers. 
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AN ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES. 


The able, enlightened, and public spirited edi- 
tor of the Farmers Register, Edmund. Ruffin Esq. 
The author of this excellent and valuable .trea- 
tise, has forwarded to us acopy of the second and 
a highly improved and enlarged edition of this 
valuable werk,one which should be in the hands 
of every intelligent farmer in the country. From 
the advertisement prefixed to this edition, which 
we publish in this number, our readers, will be a- 
ble to form an idea ef the nature and object of| 
the work, a work, which while it demonstrates, 
that the author occupies a high rank amongst 
scientific and practical agriculturalists, at the same 
time entitles him to the honorable appellation of 
the benefactor of his country... We do hope, that 
the citizens of Tennessee will be amongst the 
foremost to enceurage this effert for the general 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge & there- 
by stimulate, not only the enlightened and patri 
otic author of the essay, but all others, who may 
be qualified, to further efforts for the impreve- 
ment ofthe noble science ef agriculture. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this essay to be» 
te an American Farmer, by fart the most valuable 
work on the subject of calcareous manures,. ever 
heretofore published, either in Europe or America. 
The work wil! be highly useful te farmersin, eve- 
ry part of the State, but we think peculiarly so to 
those in the Western District. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 
SEOOND EDITION OF THE ESSAY 
ON» 


CALCAREOUS MANURES, 


editor will shortly |p 


{at the following rates: 





lapations—additional and new 


arore full and minute directions for 
‘operations, designed especially forthe 
thore who are beginning to apply me 
have every thing on the subject to Jearn. 
Terms.—The second edition of the 
on Calcareous Manures, is printed on. 
the large and closely lettered pages © a 
mers’ Register—(equal to more than 450 pa 
ges of the former duodecimo edition, and : 
be furnished neatly covered, in. pamphil 





ittle more than ha 
or consists principally 


















































For $5,8 copies on good paper,or 10 on 
$10, 18 * Oo: 
$20, 40 “ i 50° 
$50,110 « “ 140. . 

No smaller number of copies than $5 wor! 
will be sold by the publisher. Single copi 
at 75 cents, may be obtained at the book 
of J. W. Campbell, Petersburg; Va. ar 

Gideon B. Smith, office of the Tarf 

Baltimore. 

The packages will be sent by mail, © 
losses by mai), whether of orders co 
money, or of copies, will be borne, # 
good, by the publisher, upon his being certified 
of the money having been properly committed 
to the mail,Sat what time,or of copies not have 
ing arrived at the proper post effices. The pos 
age will be paid by the publisher. when des 
for which he will deduct only half its amoi 
from the packege of copies sent. Any : 
convenient mode of transmission preferred by 
booksellers and other large purchasers, willbe 
made use of, but not atthe risk of the publisher. 

Payment in advance, and in current money, 
required in every case. Early orders from 

clubs of individuals, and from booksellers a 

requested to be addressed to Edmund Ruffix 

P. M. Shellbanks, Prince George County, Va. — 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO SECOND EDITION. 


. WHEN the first edition of the Essay was 
published, it met with a reception far more fay- 
orable, and a demand from purchasers much — 
greater, than the author’s anticipations had 
reached; and itis merely in accordance w 
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IN THE CHEAP FORM OF A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
FARMERS REGISTER, 


HIS edition (having been still more in- effects,in directing attention, and inducing sue~ 

creased in size since the former adver- cessful efforts, tothe improvement of land by 

tisement, though without any addition to the calcareous manures. Experimental knowledge 
prices then named) contains nearly twice as on this head has sobad ‘than 


the concurrent testimony of the many agricul- — 
taralists who have since expressed sat’ pate a 

lished opinions on the subject, tosay that the 
publication has already had great and valuabla 








ly been more ths 














had previoasly been. 
larged-to perhaps teifold their former extent.—. 
Still, the-cirenmstances now existing, however 
changed for the better, present a inere begining 
of the ammense and valuable improvements of 
soil, and increase of profits, that must hereafter 
grow out of the use of ealcdreous manires, i/ 
. their operation is properly understood by those 
who apply them. But if used without that 
knowledge, their great value will certainly not 
be found; and indeed, they will often cause more 
lossthan profit. It is therefore not so important 
to the farmers of our country at large to be con- 
vineed of the general and great value of calcar- 
eous manures—and tothosein the great Atlan-’ 
tic tide-water region to know the newly estab- 
lished truth, that their beds of fossil shélls furnish 
the bestand cheapest of manures—as it is, that 
all Should know in what manner, and by what 
_ general laws, these manures operate—how they 
produce benefit;:and when they may be’ either 
worthless orinjurious. And this more inportant 
end, the author regrets to believe, has as yet 
scatcely been even partially attained, by the dis- 
semination and proper understanding of correct 
views of tle subject. Ofcourse it is not to be 
supposed that this Essay has been reac, (if even} 
heardvof,) by one-in ten of the many who have 









n. confined, have been en-}t 





Pe 


1. Georgia, no not 





ice of it has been <yet 


peculiarly suited to receive the benefits,) it 13 
most erroneously thought that such improvements 
are only profitable for dld settled and impover- 
ished countries. The farmers of Pennsylvania 
have gone far ahead of those in Virginian man+ 
uring with lime—and it is believed (but uponne 
certain testimony )that in N. Jersey, use has been 
made of the calcareous manure. which-in Virgina ig 
called ‘marl, as well asf the green sand. which 
they even still more erroneously call by the same 
name. But -whatever may have been the extent 
of their use of calcareous manures of every kind 
and however great their success, it is believed 


rected by correct views ofthe operation of these 
Menures, a5 those ‘of the south, who have neglect= 
ed them entirely. Sarees F 
But though the circulation of this work» will 
be most usefui throughout the great tide-water 
region, which is so generally supplied with un- 
derlying beds of fossil shells, and so much of the 
soil ef which especiaily needs such manure— 
still the assertion may be ventured,that. there 1s 
no part of the country, where the views present- 
ed, if true, are not importantto be known— and 
if known, would not-be highly useful to aid the 





been prompted by verbal information, to attempt, 
the practice it recommends; and of those who, 
’ haveread, atd- who have even expressed wartn 
approbation of the work, it has seldom been found 
that their praise, was discriminating, or founded ; 
upoa. a thorough examination of its reasoning, 
and theoretical views, on which, whatever value 
it may possess, principaily rests. For all per- 
sons who-areso é€asily convinced, it may be.truly, 


and was worth no more, than would be found is 


manures will be found nghly improving and prof-| 
itable.” {It isiot therefore at all strange, that 
the attentive reading of a volume to obtain this 
truth, was generally deemed unnecessary. 
Though the first edition of the work has been 
nearly exhausted, the circulation has as yet been’ 
almost confined 10a small portion of only the! 
State of Virginia, in which the mode of improve- 
ment teconimended had ‘previously béen suc- 
cessfally commenced, or had at least attracted 
much attention. But-this district is not better 
fitted to be thus improved than the remainder of, 
the great tide-water region, stretching from Long 
Island to Mobile—and to agreat part of which, 
caleareous-mianures may be cheaply applied. kt 
is only in parts of Maryland and Virginia that 
many. extensive.and highly profitable applications 
of fossil shells, or marl, lave been made: in North 
Carolinathe value of the manure has 








improvement of soils. It is to the general theory 
of the constitution of fertile and barren soils, that 
the attention and severe scrutiny of both scientif- 
ic and practical agricultansts are invited—and to 
the several mivor points theré presented, which 
are either altogether new, or not established by 
authority: such as the doctrine of acidity in soils 
—of the incapacity of poor and acid soils to be 
enriched—and of the entire absence of carbonato 


said, that the volume. embraced noihing more,'of lime in most of the soils of this country. } 


The circumstances stated above, have induced 


these few words—“the application of calcareous the publication of a secohd edition as a supple- 


ment to the Farmers Register, (and suited tobe 
bound with either volume of that work,;) which 
in that form, may have the facility of distribution 
thro’the mail—&which may be offered at solow a 


price as to reach, as nearly as possible, that gen- 


eral circulation which 1s its author’s main ‘object. 
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en, or at least has not been made known— a 
and in Florida and Alabama, (parts of which are- 


that our northern brethren have been as little di-. 


the attion of = 
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